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acquisition, both for the political situation of the
State and for its finances.' From the short point of
view he was right: by confiscating ecclesiastical
lands ; by imposing a tax of 25 per cent, of their net
revenues upon the nobility (subject to a discount
if they turned Protestant); by regulating industry
and commerce in the interest of the State, he was
soon drawing an income of two million thalers a
year from the new provinces. But he and his fellow-
bandit had administered a shock to the public con-
science of Europe more severe even than that caused
by the rape of Silesia thirty years before. They had,
moreover, roused among the Poles a passionate
resentment and a sense of national unity that boded
ill for the future peace of Europe. The final judg-
ment of the civilised world upon this first partition
of Poland has been excellently expressed by Sir
John Marriott and Sir Charles Grant Robertson in
their book on The Evolution of Prussia. They say of
Frederick, in words which, though written long
before Hitler was ever heard of, might without the
change of a syllable be said of him and his actions
in 1938-39:
His diplomacy was throughout a tissue of fraud and
deceit, and the consummation of his designs was
effected only by sheer force on an unwilling victim.
The Partition was, and remains, a crime. It provided
an odious precedent for the subsequent extinction^of
the Polish kingdom and of Polish nationality in blood
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